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Prohibition Repeal 
Revives Old Issue 


History of Dry Experiment Indicates 
Need for Careful Study to 


Promote Temperance 


STATES DESIGN CONTROL PLANS 


Rockefeller Commission Makes 
Recommendations After 
Detailed Analysis 


On November 7 the last of the required 
thirty-six states ratified by popular vote 
the repeal of the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution. In order to repeal 
this, the prohibition amendment, it was 
necessary to adopt a new one and to se- 
cure approval by the methods outlined 
under the law. The first step in this proc- 
ess was taken on February 20, when more 
than the necessary two-thirds of both 
houses of Congress voted in favor of the 
new amendment. Then it was referred to 
the states for ratification. The popular 
voting in each state elected delegates to a 
state convention, which met for the one 
purpose of voting on repeal. Within the 
next thirty days, the last state convention 
will have acted, and repeal will become in 
accomplished fact. National prohibition 
will be at an end. 


The Problem Remains 


This does not mean, however, that the 
liquor problem will be ended. Control of 
the sale and use of intoxicating drinks has 
presented numerous difficulties throughout 
the history of our country. There has 
never been a satisfactory solution, because 
our people cannot agree on it. Some do 
not want any restriction on the sale and 
use of liquor. Others see dangers and evils 
arising from its use. They point to om 
disagreeable experiences in the past, and 
maintain that some control of liquor sales 
is necessary to prevent the disorder, con- 
fusion, and danger to life and health which 
may be caused by excessive use of intoxi- 
cants. And among them there are many 
shades of opinion about how we may best 
establish control. 

National prohibition, which forbade the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating bev- 
tages anywhere in the United States, ex- 
cept on the order of a physician, was de- 
scribed as “a noble experiment.” It was 
achieved only after a century of effort by 
the “drys.” Over this long period in our 
history the people who were interested in 
controlling the liquor traffic carried on 
their work through temperance societies. 
Their original purpose was to urge indi- 
Viduals to practice temperance or total 
abstinence. The first of these groups, the 
American Temperance Society, was formed 
in 1826. Others sprang up between 1830 
and 1850. They have continued, with 
humerous additions, to the present time. 
Ih recent years the most active were the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union and 
the Anti-Saloon League. 

At first these societies were not inter- 
sted in acting through the law. They de- 
Pended upon individual persuasion. Soon, 
however, they began to promote temper- 
ance and prohibition measures in the 
Slates. They managed to secure outright 
Prohibition in several states. In others two 
forms of control became popular. These 
Methods were known as local option and 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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The Wisdom of Experimentation 





Now and then one hears an expression of alarm because the Roosevelt administration 
is experimenting in the formulation of its policies. The president and his advisers admit 
this. When the tremendously important agricultural act was passed, it was called an 
experiment. The president did not know how it would work. Neither did any one else. 
The sponsors of the act hoped it would succeed, but they could not be certain. This 
leads to the question as to the wisdom of experimentation in a time like this. Would it 
not be better to wait until we have remedies that will certainly succeed? 
twofold. In the first place, we cannot be sure of what will happen if we wait. What 
would have happened if an agricultural act had not been passed? The Midwest is now 
in turmoil and there is violence in spots because more has not been done. One would 
be rash indeed if he should undertake to say exactly what the effects of waiting would 
have been. The second part of the answer is that we never find remedies of which we 
can be certain. Political leaders often say they know what the results of their policies 
will be. Usually they give the impression of certainty. But they never know. The 
statesmen who led the nations of the world into the war surely did not foresee all the 
consequences. Neither did the post-war statesmen foresee the consequences of the 
action they took about debts and reparations and tariff walls. And during the depression 
we have seen statesmen in all countries announcing policies with confidence and later we 
have seen the confidence give way to confusion. Progress will be made more rapidly in 
the political world when we learn to accept social experimentation as we accept experi- 
mentation in the physical sciences. When the chemist wants to know what the effect 
will be if elements are mixed in a certain way, he tries it out. The social scientist, the 
political scientist, must do the same thing. And he will succeed far better if he does 
his experimenting in an open clear-eyed manner. Of course, the people will have to be 
careful whom they select to do their experimenting. They must take precautions to 
have as few failures as possible. The wisest leaders who are available should be selected. 
And the best assurance we can have that our leaders will be wise is to be found in the 
broadest and most comprehensive civic training which can be obtained. But, however 
wisely our leaders may be chosen, we must recognize the fact that they are not super- 
men. They cannot perform miracles. They cannot accurately predict what all the 
effects of their acts will be. The economic and social forces which operate in the world 
are too complex for that. We should be on guard against the leader who proclaims his 
policies with the confidence and finality of a Moses thundering from Sinai. Statesmen 
must feel their way tentatively and yet boldly if they are to conduct us safely on this 
dangerous and doubtful journey toward the gates of the Promised Land. 


The answer is 


U.S.S.R. Has Passed 
Sixteen Year Mark 


Nation Has Undergone Vast Changes 
Since Communists Seized 
Power in 1917 


PROGRESS MADE UNDER PLAN 


But Important Problems Must Be 
Solved Before Arrival 
of Communism 


This month, as Maxim Litvinoff comes 
to America to negotiate for recognition, 
Soviet Russia celebrates its sixteenth an- 
niversary. It was on November 7, 1917, 
that a group of communists under the lead- 
ership of Nikolai Lenin seized control of 
the government which the czar had been 
forced to abandon a few months earlier. 
The Bolsheviki, as the communists were 
also known, startled the world by announc- 
ing that they were going to create a new 
kind of society. It was not to be a so- 
ciety in which each person would be al- 
lowed to accumulate as much money and 
property as he could. On the contrary, 
there were to be no wealthy people at all. 
Everything in the country, its natural re- 
sources, its factories and farms and stores 
and warehouses, were to be owned in com- 
mon by the working people. The country 
was to be operated for their sake and they 
were to share alike in its benefits. The 
communists further declared that they 
would bring on a world revolution, and 
called upon the working classes of all na- 
tions to overthrow their governments and 
cast their lots with Moscow. 


After Sixteen Years 


That was sixteen years ago. Where 
does Soviet Russia stand today? To what 
extent has that country’s far-reaching ex- 
periment succeeded and to what extent 
has it failed? Does it appear that com- 
munism offers a practical form of gov- 
ernment or is it a visionary and unwork- 
able scheme? This latter question cannot 
yet be answered. The Soviets are still 
too far from their goal for us to judge as 
to its practicability. We can, however, in- 
quire into the progress which has been 
made to date. 

First, let us get a picture of Russia be- 
fore the war, as it is important to bear in 
mind the material with which the com- 
munists have had to work. Stretching 
from middle Europe to the Pacific Ocean, 
Russia was, and is, the world’s largest 
single political division. It is a country of 
widely variegated climate, most of which, 
however, is situated in a zone too cold for 
average comfort and normal agricultural 
production. 

In pre-war Russia there were about 
140,000,000 people. Four-fifths of them 
were impoverished, ignorant and supersti- 
tious peasants. Seventy per cent of all 
Russians were completely illiterate. The 
peasants eked out a scant existence on 
small strips of land, were weighted down 
by taxes, and were frequently oppressed 
by landlords. There was often hunger for 
bread. 

It was upon this backward country that 
the zealous followers of Lenin determined 
to impose their radical system. The diffi- 
culties were apparent, but the leaders were 
joyfully confident of success. They firmly 
believed that it would not be long before 
Russia and the rest of the world would be 
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to communist doc- 
As the first step toward this cher- 
ished end they set out with enthusiasm and 
vigor to destroy every distinguishing mark 
of the old Russia preparatory to the build- 
ing of the new. The nobility, which for 
centuries had ruled the country, was ex- 
iled or executed—liquidated, was the term 
used. A campaign to wipe out religion 
was begun. Banks, factories, railroads and 
stores were closed in the general state of 
wild confusion. Chaos ensued and then 
famine. And to make matters more diffi- 
cult the allied and associated powers 
joined in a military expedition to smash 
the revolutionary régime under Lenin. 
Those were dark days for the communists, 
days which seemed destined to bring the 
Bolshevik venture to an abrupt end. 

But the communists, by their dogged de- 
termination, managed to struggle through 
this period. The country as a whole, 
which was opposed to the new doctrines of 
Lenin, joined forces with him in repelling 
the foreign invaders. Aside from this 
there was no effective force to contest for 
power when the communists were at their 
weakest. The Bolsheviki continued to 
suppress opposition with bitterness and 
brutality. The activities of the Cheka, 
the Soviet secret police, during those early 
years, have received too much publicity to 
require restatement here, 


operating according 
trines. 


New Economic Policy 


Conditions went from bad to worse until 
1921. The communist leaders then came to 
a realization that different tactics would be 
necessary if they were to remain in control 
indefinitely. They saw that they could not 
impose a new political social and economic 
system upon a disrupted and starving na- 
tion. It would be necessary first to re- 
cover from the devastating effects of war 
and revolution. They determined, there- 
fore, to compromise and to make use of 
some of the devices of capitalism until 
communism could be substituted in its 
place. This was the beginning of the fa- 
mous New Economy Policy, known gen- 
erally as NEP. Banks were reopened, the 
wheels of industry were set going and peo- 
ple were allowed to accumulate profits in 
their businesses. Elsewhere, this retreat 
was hailed as the downfall of the commu- 
nist idea. Many thought that Russia had 
returned for good to the system of private 
enterprise and private profit. 

The Soviets, however, never lost sight 
of their ultimate aim. Lenin died in 1924 
and leadership passed to Stalin, but the 
goal remained the same. As soon as the 
country began to be restored to something 
like normal conditions, Stalin took the first 
important step toward the organization of 
a new society. In October, 1928, he inaugu- 
rated the first Five Year Plan. 

The purpose of this plan was to modern- 
ize Russia—to build great factories and 
power plants and railroads and apartment 
houses. The communists knew that Rus- 
sia’s industrial power would have to be 
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built up. They themselves would have to 
be able to produce all the goods needed by 
the people. They wanted to make Russia 
economically independent in order that 
they might organize the country and bring 
it under complete control. Thus, the Five 
Year Plan became a symbol and a motto 
to all communists. They set schedules of 
production for every branch of industry 
and worked desperately to achieve their 
goals. 


A second feature of the plan, in the 
long run the most important, was the mod- 
ernization and socialization of agriculture. 
As has been stated, most Russians were 
poor and ignorant peasants. The commu- 
nists realized that they must convert the 
peasantry to the new ideals. They could 
not continue indefinitely without the sup- 
port of an overwhelming majority of 
the people. 
sal codperation on the part of the peo- 
ple. The problem of educating the back- 
ward and unwilling peasant, therefore, 
had to be undertaken. In order to effect 
this, modern machinery was introduced to 
replace the primitive hand instruments 
which had been used for centuries. In ad- 
dition, the collective farm was established. 
On these farms the peasants were required 
to pool their land and equipment. They 
were to plant, cultivate and harvest the 
crops jointly and divide the proceeds after 
turning a certain portion of them over to 
the government. 


Thus, the fundamental purpose of the 
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ELECTRIC TRAIN IN MOSCOW 


Communism requires univer-. 


in Construction 


Five Year Plan was to strengthen Russia 
economically and to prepare her for the 
gradual introduction of complete commu- 
nism. It should be explained, in passing, 
that the Five Year Plan was not a definite, 
rigid set of schedules which had to be at- 
tained. It was more a variable blue print 
upon which progress was charted and future 
courses determined. Schedules were raised 
or lowered as conditions seemed to war- 
rant. The idea of a goal to be won, how- 
ever, was always kept foremost in the minds 
of Russians. The fact that there was a 
plan, even if it was elastic, gave the peo- 
ple something concrete to work for and 
talk about. They had a slogan, Actually, 
the first Five Year Plan was completed in 
four years and three months, A second 
plan was inaugurated on January 1 of this 
year. The communists believe that after 
the third Five Year Plan Russia will be 
ready for outright communism. 


The Plan in Operation 


We come now to a consideration of the 
question of how the Five Year Plan has 
worked. We find that in many ways it 
has transformed Russia. Today the coun- 
try is dotted with immense factories and 
power plants. Russia is producing more 
agricultural machinery than any country 
in the world. She ranks second in oil, 
general machine building and pig iron. 
She is fourth in coal and sixth in electric 
power production. This marks an advance 
over 1928 when Russia was fourth in agri- 
cultural machinery and tenth 
in electric power. It can be 
said that the Five Year Plan 
has given Russia the modern 
physical equipment to produce 
many of the things she needs. 

In agriculture we find that 
eighty per cent of Russia is 
under collective farming. But 
here the communists found 
that their task was not so 
easy. The peasants were re- 
luctant to give up their small 
holdings and join collectives. 
The authorities in Moscow be- 
came impatient and tried the 
use of force. This policy met 
with resistance from the peas- 
ants. They destroyed their 
crops and their livestock and 
sowed their fields carelessly. 
The result was a food shortage 
in the latter years of the first 
five-year plan which threat- 
ened to spell defeat for the 
communists. It might have 
proved disastrous had not 
Stalin showed the same keen- 
ness and understanding which 
had been exhibited by Lenin 


when he decided on the NEP in 1921. 
Stalin declared that the peasants must not 
be forced into collectives. He permitted 
them to sell part of their crop if they 
wished. Thus the incentive for private 
profit, which had been taken away under 
the collective, was restored. It was again 
a case of compromising with capitalism. 
The first effect was to reduce greatly the 
number of collectives. But gradually the 
peasants returned and a bumper crop in 
1933 won the day. The situation in agri- 
cultural districts is much improved. 

Added to all this, the communists have 
reduced illiteracy throughout the country 
to ten per cent of the population. There 
are 25,000,000 children in the schools. 
Likewise there are hospitals, libraries, so- 
cial centers, and workers’ clubs. The au- 
thorities have lifted numerous restrictions 
which tended to dull the life of the peo- 
ple. The Russian may now dance, attend 
theater representations which may deal 
with subjects other than the revolution, 
and has freedom of artistic expression in 
art and literature. None of this was per- 
mitted in the early days of the Bolshevik 
régime. 

Difficulties 

It must be admitted that Russia today 
is much better‘ off than before the war. 
But the picture is not all bright. There 
have been many difficulties and many more 
are to come. The communists found that 
it was easier to build factories than it was 
to train people to operate them. A trac- 
tor might be built but it was another mat- 
ter to teach a peasant to run it. In order 
to secure all their modern equipment, the 
Soviets had the assistance of foreign en- 
gineers and experts and they had the ex- 
perience of other countries to draw upon. 
Thus, when we speak of the marvelous 
rate of progress under the Five Year Plan, 
we must remember that it was largely 
progress by imitation. The Russians did 
not have to discover how to build new 
machines and modern factories. The mod- 
els were there ready for their use. 

We must go deeper than this if we wish 
to have an exact idea of the progress of 
the Soviet experiment. There has been 
much greater difficulty in winning the peo- 
ple over to the strange methods and train- 
ing them to new ways. The Five Year 
Plan with its innovations was pushed for- 
ward too rapidly for the capacity of the 
people. There has been widespread ineffi- 
ciency and waste. There have been costly 
errors. But no one knows this better than 
the Soviets themselves. They argue that 
their faults are the faults of youth and 
that gradually they will outgrow them. 

That they have serious problems before 
them cannot be doubted. An indication of 

(Concluded on page 7, column +) 
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HE farm strike, which began a 
few weeks ago but which was 
somewhat abated by President 
Roosevelt’s recent radio address 
to the nation, was taken up 
with renewed vengeance last 
' week as the entire agricultural 

section of the nation appeared 
to be seething with unrest and discontent. 
A few days earlier, five governors of ag- 
ricultural states—Schmedeman of Wiscon- 
sin, Olson of Minnesota, Herring of Iowa, 
Langer of North Dakota, and Berry of 
South Dakota—called upon the president 
in an effort to secure further government 
action to help the farmer, The plan pre- 
sented by the governors, one of the prin- 
cipal features of which was a scheme for 
price-fixing of farm products by the fed- 
eral government, was flatly refused by 
the president and the farmers returned 
home, calling their trip to the capital a 
“100 per cent failure.” 

Thereupon, the farm rebellion gained 
new momentum. The tactics employed 
by the striking farmers were the same as 
those used in previous strikes and were 
aimed chiefly at withholding from the 
market farm produce until such a time 
as the prices were high enough to pay at 
least the costs of production. Pickets re- 
sorted to the use of force in seizing agri- 
cultural goods and destroying them. In 
order to cope with the acute situation, 
several of the states ordered out deputy 
sheriffs and held the state militia in read- 
iness for whatever contingency that might 
arise. 

Meanwhile, General Johnson, acting 
upon instructions from the president, in- 
vaded the Middle West where he was 
scheduled to deliver a series of addresses 
outlining the purposes and accomplish- 
ments of the NRA. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace was expected to follow 
the general into the West for the pur- 
pose of explaining to the farmers the ob- 
jects of the farm relief plans of the 
administration, 








British Parliament Meets 


Considerable importance has been at- 
tached to the present session of the Brit- 
ish parliament which opened in London 
last Tuesday. Principal among the issues 
to command the parliament’s attention 
were the general European political crisis 
provoked by Germany’s withdrawal from 
the League of Nations and the disarma- 
ment conference and the failure of the 
British mission to the United States to 
reach a settlement of the war debts issue. 
It was expected that Sir John Simon, the 
foreign secretary, would outline the gov- 
ernment’s policy with regard to disarma- 
ment and the European situation. 

In so far as the internal political situa- 
tion of Great Britain is concerned, the 
prime minister, J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
and other members of the cabinet were 
expected to uphold the accomplishments 
of the National government since it came 
to power two years ago in order to allay, 
as far as possible, whatever criticism that 
might be forthcoming. The recent polit- 
ical trend in Great Britain seems to have 
been away from the parties now in con- 
trol of the government, In a number of 
municipal elections held November 1, the 
Labor party made substantial gains at the 
expense of the two other leading political 
groups, the Conservatives and the Liber- 
als. The Conservatives sustained a net 
loss of 106 seats in the municipal coun- 
cils; the Liberals a net loss of twenty- 
eight; the Independents forty-two; while 
the net gains of the Laborites were 176. 


War Debts 


The war debt negotiations between the 
United States and British governments 
which have been conducted at Washing- 
ton during the last few weeks have come 
to an end without a definite and final set- 
tlement of the perplexing issue. The Brit- 
ish mission which came to the United 
States, headed by Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, 
was unable to gain the concessions de- 
manded with the net result that apparently 
the debt question stands exactly where it 
was before the negotiations. 

As a result, the British government is 
confronted with two alternatives. It may 
either offer a “token” payment as it did 
June 15 when the last payment fell due, 
or it may follow the lead of France and 
other nations which have defaulted out- 
tight on their obligations. It is thought 
likely that the former course will be fol- 
lowed December 15 when the next install- 
Ment is due and that Britain will pay 
$10,000,000 as it did six months earlier. 

he issue was expected to come before the 
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British parliament when it met last week 
when, it was expected, there would be a 
considerable movement for default. 


Narcotics Control 


Last April a Narcotics Control Commis- 
sion was set up at Geneva, Switzerland, to 
enforce the international narcotics treaty, 
which is a product of the League of Na- 
tions. This commission was given power 
to regulate the manufacture and trade in 
narcotic drugs in all the large countries 
of the world. It is said to have performed 
miracles already. The prediction is being 











Fuller also implied that the United States 
still does not recognize territorial changes 
contrary to the terms of treaties. In 
other words, the United States still con- 
siders that Manchuria is a part of China 
and therefore comes under Chinese laws. 
As China signed the narcotics treaty, the 
United States believes that Manchukuo 
should be compelled to comply with the 
terms of the treaty. 


Henry Ford and the Blue Eagle 


Just when it seems that the troubles 
between Henry Ford and the NRA are 
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made that the use of harmful drugs will 
soon be reduced to a minimum in Europe 


and America as a result of the power 


given to this commission. 
However, the United States Depart- 


ment of State has warned the League of 


Nations against the opium “menace” to 
the League and to the world created by 


Manchukuo and Jehol, two independent 


states set up by Japan. In a recent state- 


ment to the League, Stuart Fuller of our 


State Department said: 
“TI refer primarily to the establishment 
in defiance of Chinese law of the so-called 
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being ironed out, something new arises to 
disrupt the codperative machinery between 
the two. Mr. Ford has not signed any 
agreement which entitles him to fly the 
blue eagle. But so far as NRA officials 
are concerned, neither has he violated any 
specific provisions of the general recovery 
act, They have intimated that if Mr. 
Ford should fail to submit to the Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, as the 
code-governing body of the automobile 
industry, figures regarding his employ- 
ment, working hours, and wages, that this 
would constitute a violation of the blue 
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“MR. LITVINOFF TO SEE YOU, SIR.” 
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opium monopoly, which is even now oper- 
ating in Manchuria and Jehol, an institu- 
tion which has since its establishment 
been aptly characterized as the largest 
single venture ever undertaken in illicit 
traffic in narcotics. There can be no ques- 
tion the concern was established for the 
express purpose of extending and exploit- 
ing the smoking of opium. . . . Exploita- 
tion of Manchuria as a base for interna- 
tional illicit traffic will inevitably follow 
the introduction of Persian opium.” 

In addition to attacking Manchuria for 
her increasing traffic in narcotics, Mr. 


eagle provisions. Mr. Ford has said that 
he would submit these figures in due time. 

Now comes the announcement that the 
Ford Motor Company, in order to comply 
with the thirty-five hour week laid down 
in the automobile code, will be compelled 
each week to lay off approximately 9,000 
workers for one week. 

When NRA officials learned this they 
offered to exempt the Ford concern from 
the thirty-five hour workweek. The offer 
was refused. NRA officials said that Ford’s 
plan probably was made necessary by a 
seasonal slump in production. Ford offi- 


cials declared that they are living up to 
the provisions of the NRA. 


Loans to Railroads 


Further efforts to increase employment 
in the so-called heavy industries were 
made during the week. The Public Works 
Administration decided to allot $135,000,- 
000 to railroads for two principal pur- 
poses. The sum of $51,000,000 is to be 
loaned to the roads to permit the purchase 
of steel rails. The remaining $84,000,000 
is to go to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company for the purpose of completing 
the electrification of its lines between New 
York and Washington. 

Some estimate of the part these loans 
may play in furnishing employment may 
be gathered from statements by Col. 
Henry M. Waite, deputy administrator 
of public works. Mr. Waite says that 
more than 1,300,000 tons of steel will be 
moved, and 132 new locomotives and 700 
freight cars will be built. This will mean 
that more than 20,000 men will be put 
to work. 


Al Smith Comments 


People are saying all manner of things 
about the NRA. Some of them are fa- 
vorable, and some are unfavorable. Some 
of them are said by persons prominent in 
the public eye. Take for example, the 
comments last week of former governor 
Alfred E. Smith of New York. 

Writing in his magazine The New Out- 
look, Mr. Smith declared that some of the 
workings of the NRA program are “all 
very puzzling,” and that “today a good 
many patriotic people are scanning the 
horizon for the first light of returning 
prosperity, are trying to find out whether 
the flag of the Constitution still waves.” 


Treaty With Greece Ended 


The Greek courts have refused to re- 
turn Samuel Insull to the United States 
to stand trial for practices which led to 
the collapse of his one-time public utili- 
ties empire of the Midwest. In refusing 
thus to extradite an American wanted by 
this government, the Greek nation called 
down upon itself the renunciation of the 
treaty governing the extradition of nation- 
als between these two countries which has 
been in existence for about one year. On 
November 4 the United States denounced 
its treaty of extradition with Greece. 


Japan and Russia Confer 


The Japanese, last week, made an effort 
to settle outstanding issues with the Soviet 
government. In Tokyo, Foreign Minister 
Hirota held a three-hour conference with 
the Soviet ambassador during which all 
major differences were discussed. The Jap- 
anese were understood to have asked that 
Soviet troops in Siberia be withdrawn and 
that Moscow cease spreading anti-Japanese 
propaganda. The Russians retorted that 
Japan migh relieve the tense situation by 
releasing arrested Russian officials of the 
C.E.R. and by renewing negotiations for 
the sale of the road. 


Repeal in Sight 


As this issue of THe AMERICAN ObB- 
SERVER goes to press, six states are vot- 
ing on the question of prohibition repeal. 
The people of Kentucky, North and South 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Utah 
are electing delegates to the state conven- 
tions which will formally register their de- 
cision. Since thirty-three states have al- 
ready ratified the twenty-first amendment, 
only three of the six are needed to seal 
the fate of the eighteenth amendment. It 
has long been taken for granted that 
at least the requisite number would vote 
for repeal. National prohibition, however, 
cannot be legally removed from the stat- 
ute books until the state conventions meet 
and the thirty-sixth convention will not 
have convened until December 5. 


New York Election 


The New York mayoralty election, one 
of the most hotly contested political bat- 
tles in years, was held November 7. As 
the returns are not complete at this writ- 
ing, we shall have to defer an account of 
the results until next week. The pre- 
election campaign, however, closed with 
the supporters of the three principal can- 
didates confident of victory. Political ob- 
servers in the main predicted the election 
of the Fusionist candidate, Fiorello H, 
LaGuardia, Progressive Republican. Their 
calculations were based upon the straw 
votes held, the split in the Democratic 
party due to the candidacy of Joseph V. 
McKee, and the general dissatisfaction 
with the city government now in power. 
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The State of Business 


How is business? Are we headed definitely toward re- 
covery? Or are the forces which for four years have 
been dragging us downward still dominant? These are 
questions which millions of people are anxiously asking 
themselves and their neighbors. It is hard to answer 
them; so hard that the average citizen is likely to give 
up the attempt at a scientific answer. He is likely to 
reply to such questions according to his mood. If he 
is feeling well and is inclined to be optimistic, he says 
that he thinks business will soon be better. If he is of 
a pessimistic turn of mind he assumes the opposite. But 
difficult as it is to size up economic trends, the effort at 
honest understanding may well be made by fairly well- 
informed persons, 

There are certain sets of figures which we may watch. 
One of them is production. The production figures which 
are published are not 100 per cent accurate, but they are 
at least valuable. The production record shows that there 
was a very marked increase last spring and early summer. 
Since the latter part of July there has been a falling 
away of production. Even so, most factories and manu- 
facturing establishments are putting out a greater quan- 
tity of goods than they did a year ago. In some lines 
the level is far higher than it was. In others, there has 
been a dropping down. But on the whole, it may be 
said that the factories and mills and shops of the nation 
are turning out twenty-five per cent more product than 
they did in March and ten per cent more than they were 
putting out a year ago. This is important. If produc- 
tion of goods can be kept up employment will be kept 
up; while if production does not maintain itself fewer 
employees must necessarily have jobs. It is in the rec- 
ord that about 3,600,000 more men and women are at 
work today than were working last spring. This means 
that from a third to a fourth of those who were unem- 
ployed then have places now. Can these places be held? 
It depends upon whether production of goods, which was 
greatly stimulated last summer and which has fallen off 
since, continues to fall off, or whether the present levels 
can be maintained, or even raised. It may be that the 
lag in production during the last few weeks is due to the 
fact that there was too great a spurt in the spring and 
early summer. Perhaps when the surplus which was then 
produced has been used up, we may resume the upward 
trend again. 

Here is another thing to watch: Is purchasing power 
increasing? The purchasing power is increasing if the 
people, taken as a whole, are able to buy more than they 
were able to buy a few months or even a year ago. In 
that case a higher level of production can be maintained. 

















STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN! 


—Talburt in Washington NEws 





But if people cannot buy more, more cannot be produced. 
What about the purchasing power figures? 

The Department of Labor reports that during September 
the amount paid to factory employees was $64,000,000 
greater than last spring. There are figures to show 
that farmers are receiving sixteen per cent more for 
the things they sell than they were receiving a year 
ago. This would indicate that the farmers and laborers 
are in a position to buy more goods than a few months 
ago. We must take into account, however, that the 
prices of goods in department stores are, on the average, 
twenty-three per cent higher than they were last spring, 
that food at retail sells for about nineteen per cent more, 
and that all the things entering into the cost of living 
are, on the average, nine per cent higher than they were 
in April. It is probably true that prices have increased 
faster than wages, which would indicate that those who 
have been employed all the time are able to buy less 
goods now than a year ago. This of itself is a bad sign, 
but on the other hand, a larger number of persons are 
employed. So when we ask the question as to whether 
the laboring people in general can buy more goods—can 
call upon the factories for greater outpuf—the answer is 
in some doubt, with indications pointing toward the prob- 
ability that workers as a whole may be able to buy 
somewhat more. 

The farmers can probably buy more goods now than 
they were able to buy a year ago, but certainly much less 
than they could have bought last July. On July 15, farm 
prices were seventy-six per cent of the pre-war prices 
of farm products. On October 11, the prices of things 
raised on the farm had declined to sixty-nine per cent 
of the pre-war average. At the same time the prices of 
the things the farmer was obliged to buy had risen in- 
stead of fallen. On July 15, the prices of the goods the 
farmer buys were 107 per cent of the pre-war average. 
On October 11, these prices were 111.5 per cent of the 
pre-war average. So the farmer’s purchasing power is 
going down. 

The picture as we have presented it thus far is not a 
very encouraging one, but there are brighter aspects. The 
full force of the recovery program has not yet been felt. 
The building program is getting under way more speedily. 
Laborers are beginning to find employment in public 
works due to the increase of building by the government. 
The total of building of all kinds shows a gain of more 
than twenty-six per cent—more than a fourth—over last 
year. It may be that when the public works program 
unfolds itself more completely it will lead to a consider- 
ably larger employment and consequently a greater pur- 
chasing power. There is also a possibility that farm 
prices may turn upward. Such is the president’s plan. 
Much money which has been tied up in closed banks is 
soon to reach depositors. This will add to the purchas- 
ing power and the consequent demand for goods. 

And here is another encouraging fact: The supply of 
goods of all kinds in stores and warehouses is very low. 
Even though the purchasing power of people does not 
increase much, it is possible that there may soon be an 
increasing demand for the product of factories in order 
to fill vacant shelves, Little as retail stores have been 
selling, they have been selling more than they have been 
buying. If the present volume of sales continues, it is 
quite possible that increasing calls upon wholesalers and 
then upon factories may soon be necessary. There is at 
least a fair chance, then, that the course of business, 
which experienced a sharp upturn in the early summer 
and a recession since, may shortly resume the upward 
tendency, though probably at a fairly slow rate. 


The Debt Discussions 


War debt discussions with Great Britain seem to have 
broken down and.the problem remains unsettled. A year 
ago this would have aroused considerable excitement in 
this country. Today, it passes by scarcely noticed. The 
New York Herald-Tribune discussing this change in the 
public’s attitude states: 


The excitement aroused both here and in Great Britain by 
what appears to be the final breakdown of the Anglo-American 
war debt discussions might be described as overwhelming in 
its non-existence. It was but a year ago that the possibility 
of such a result was filling the front pages in both nations; it 
was what led to the dramatic Hoover-Roosevelt correspond- 
ence in the unhappy period of the “interregnum,” and as late 
as last June a final break Would still have been a sensation. 
Now that it seems to have come, the whole matter is of the 
slightest importance. Great Britain, it is understood, will con- 
tinue the “token payment” policy and Congress may possibly 
take some action this winter. But the war debt system has 
fallen into ruins beyond any possible repair, and people today 
appear to have too many other more pressing problems to 
think about for them to waste much time on the subject. 


Johnson Speaks Out 


General Johnson, in the first speech delivered upon his 
western tour, undertook effectively to answer the criticism 
that has been leveled against the NRA on the grounds 
that it is unconstitutional; that it violates the traditional 
freedom of the press. Speaking before the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association November 6, the general declared: 


I knew that it (the NRA) stepped on a few toes—and some 
of the biggest kickingest toes in the country. I knew they had 
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CALLING OUT THi WOMEN’S BATTALIONS 


—Darling in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 








been used to trampling anybody who opposed them and I 
knew that as soon as they dared they would turn on the 
NRA. I was deliberately threatened with this attack some 
months ago, and at least it is no surprise. .. . 

Let the few powerful men who have opposed parts of this 
law from the day it was introduced in Congress step out and 
give their real reasons—not freedom of the press, not fear of 
a dictator—but their real-honest-to-goodness reasons. 

They want the benefits of this act, but none of its burdens, 
They want to organize and combine and escape the inhibitions 
of the Sherman Act, but they don’t want to give anything in 
return for these benefits. They don’t want public safeguards 
against the exercise of these new rights of theirs. They want 
to take everything and give nothing. 

They have been asking for their benefits under this law ever 
since the war. At the depth of the depression they filled 
Washington with their clamors for them and acceded to most 
of the clauses to which they now object. 


Preserving Health 


The Milbank Memorial Fund, as a result of its studies 
of health and medical care, comes to the conclusion that 
the federal government should take a more active inter- 
est in the preservation of health. The report of this or- 
ganization suggests that it may be advisable after a while 
to create a department, with a cabinet member at its head, 
to look after social, education and welfare activities, in- 
cluding the preservation of health. The New York World- 
Telegram discusses the report editorially: 


The fund, as the result of its far-reaching researches, holds 
that the advantages of public health cannot be carried to the 
millions now lacking it without a national health plan. And 
a national health plan, it believes, would be ineffective without 
federal leadership and financial help. 

The organization finds that a pitiably small number of 
families have opportunities for diagnosis and preventive treat- 
ments, which are regarded as: fundamentally important, pre- 
vention being the true aim of public health; the death rate 
among infants and youth has been cut greatly, but the death 
rate among the middle-aged and old age has not appreciably 
diminished. 

States are increasingly looking to the federal government 
for funds. The money comes from the same people as if it 
had been collected by the states directly. But there is an 
element of equalization among states, through the collection 
of income taxes from wealthy men and corporations which 
may have their domiciles in one state but draw their sus- 
tenance from many. 

Also the public, which would rebel at larger taxation by 
the localities and the states, responds when a third agency, the 
federal government, takes its third bite out of the tax cherry. 

Since it is undoubtedly true that health is the fundamental 
need of human beings, the time seems not far off when the 
national government will accord this activity, along with edu- 
cation and social welfare, a Cabinet importance equal to that 
of the military, the army, navy, justice, commerce, etc. 





Officers with drawn swords and soldiers with fixed bayo 
nets formed the guard of honor at a recent wedding 
Paris. It turned out that such a military display w* 
unnecessary, however, as the bridegroom chose to 8? 
quietly. —London Humorist 





In some respects the idea of finger-printing children 
seems to be a good one. At least it will settle the questio? 
as to who used the guest towel in the bathroom. 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





An army supplies its soldiers not merely with uniforms, 
but with a religion, and calls the result morale. 
—A. A. Berle, Jr. 





Auto manufacturers now test their cars by having 4 
stock model driven on a proving ground until it is totally 
ruined. That sounds like a job where a college educatio® 
should help a lot. —JUDGE 
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Muckraking Days 
Recalled by Russell 


“Bare Hands and Stone Walls” 
Covers Fifty Years of 
American Scene 








* HARLES EDWARD RUSSELL in his 
personal reminiscences compiled under 
the title, “Bare Hands and Stone Walls” 
(New York: Scribners. $3) traces the 
various reform movements in American 
politics during the second half of the last 
century and the early part of the present 
century. Among these were the Green- 
back movement, which rose to considerable 
proportions after the Civil War. In tying 
up the outstanding demands of that party 
with the record of the Roosevelt adiminis- 
tration up to the end of the last session of 
Congress, Mr. Russell makes the following 
significant statement: 

This left nothing unfulfilled of the Green- 
back program except the abolition of the na- 
tional banks, and three bills were pending 
(May, 1933) to achieve that result. Every 
other plank in the Greenback platform of 
1880 had either been adopted by the govern- 
ment or had come to be regarded as a mani- 
fest truism. Like it or dislike it, this was the 
situation in 1933, was it not? Then please 
note next that in 1880, the party that held 
these doctrines was composed, according to 
contemporaneous comment, of rogues, cranks, 
lunatics, knaves, and traitors. . . . The land 
resounded with indignant denunciations of 
these perilous revolutionists. It was worse 
than any ordinary public condemnation; to 
admit sympathy with the detestable Green- 
backers was to be ostracized socially, com- 
mercially, and culturally. Respectable men 
refused to speak on the street to Greenbacker 
acquaintances, brothers and sisters withdrew 
the right hand of fellowship at the prayer 
meeting, and it was seriously debated whether 
a Greenbacker ought not to be expelled from 
the church. 


Mr. Russell’s new work belongs to that 
ever-expanding literature of reform the 
main function of which is to analyze the 
various forces that have endeavored, since 
the middle of the last century, to uproot 
the most flagrant evils that have become 
deeply intrenched in our body politic and 
economic. To say that such literature is 
interesting and valuable is trite. It can- 
not be perused by even the most luke- 
warm of citizens without a feeling of in- 
dignation at the tales of exploitation and 
abuse. “Bare Hands and Stone Walls,” 
covers this aspect of our history in such 
a way as to make the vital forces stand 
out in bold relief. 


Authors and Other Authors 


“It Was the Nightingale.” By Ford 
Madox Ford. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
$3.00. 


ORD MADOX FORD deserves a posi- * 


tion of rank among the literary figures 
of the post-war period. Not because his 
various novels have been 
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THE RIVER PACKET—RELIC OF A BYGONE DAY 
Illustration from “‘The Log of the Betsy Ann” 








James Joyce, Sinclair Lewis, Hemingway, 
Theodore Dreiser, and many others whose 
names are familiar to even the most super- 
ficial of literary dilettantes. 


A Medieval Braggart 


“Benvenuto Cellini and His Florentine 
Dagger.” By Victor Thaddeus. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart. $3.50. 


ENVENUTO CELLINI was probably 

the biggest liar and braggart that ever 
graced the earth with his presence. As one 
reads his autobiography, one cannot re- 
frain from smiling and blinking at some of 
the tales of individual achievement. But 
one cannot aspire to a full understanding 
of that period of history generally classed 
as the Renaissance without some idea of 
Cellini and his work, for he represented 
the spirit of that era as fully as any figure 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

This new work on Benvenuto Cellini 
follows in a general way the lines of the 
famous autobiography. The author is not 
overexacting as to factual accuracy and 
seems never to question most of the state- 
ments made by the Florentine goldsmith 


in spite of the fact that historians have 
been prone to doubt their veracity. Ap- 
parently the author’s purpose was not to 
present a critical interpretation of Cel- 
lini but rather to bring forth a study that 
would with one stroke trace the major 
achievements of his eventful career and 
give a colorful and lasting picture of the 
final stages of the Renaissance. 


River Lore 

“The Log of the Betsy Ann.” By 

Frederick Way, Jr. New York: Robert 

M. McBride. $2.75. 
L IFE on the Mississippi was made fa- 

mous by Mark Twain. His vivid ac- 

counts of river boating have become an 
essential part of American folk history. 
He dealt with an aspect of American life 
which has all but disappeared under the 
crush of the machine age. An exception is 
the Betsy Ann which has been in service 
for more than thirty years, and is now the 
property of Captain Way. The story of 
his experiences as skipper of the Betsy 
Ann, while it cannot be ranked with Mark 
Twain’s writings, is interesting and cer- 
tainly authentic. 








FROM CURRENT 
MAGAZINES 

















“The Crisis of the N. R. A.” Editorial. 
The New Republic, November 8, 1933. 
The time is fast approaching when the 
president will have to make a momentous 
decision with regard to the NRA. He 
will have to take sides in the fundamental 
dispute between those who have in the 
past ruled industry and finance and the 
great mass of the population. He cannot 
remain on the fence, hoping to reconcile 
the conflicting elements. The fundamen- 
tal purpose of the NRA—the improve- 
ment of the well-being of the average citi- 
zen—cannot be accomplished without cas- 
ualties to a great number of the financial 
wizards and economic barons of the past. 
In a word, the administration will have to 
make its choice and then wield an iron 
hand in carrying out the program if it is 
to prevent opposition from all without 
giving complete satisfaction to any ele- 
ment of the population. 


“The Insurance of Bank Deposits.” 
By Evans Woollen. The Atlantic Monthly, 
November, 1933. It is not certain that 
the new bank-deposit guaranty plan, which 
goes into effect January 1, will be success- 
ful. States have tried this experiment on 
eight occasions and each has resulted in 
failure. A similar fate may await the na- 
tional government’s experiment. Much 
will depend upon the effectiveness with 
which the federal government supervises 
the banks the deposits of which will have 
been guaranteed. But despite these 
doubts, the plan should be tried because 
something drastic must be done to pre- 
vent the losses that have accrued to mil- 
lions of individuals during the last few 
years as a result of the uncodrdinated 
banking system. 


“Present Victims of a Past Inflation.” 
By Alicia O’Reardon Overbeck. The New 
York Times Magazine, November 5, 1933. 
In terms of human life, mostly by means 
of direct conversation, this writer retells 
the story of German inflation of the early 
twenties. Family after family, through 
sacrifices and savings of a lifetime, consid- 
ered itself in a position of relative se- 
curity after the. war only to find their 
savings vanish almost overnight with infla- 
tion. The effects of this disaster are ap- 
parent today in Germany where men and 
women, formerly comfortably situated, are 
obliged to do the most menial of jobs in 
order to eke out a bare existence. 


“The Revolution in Agriculture.” 
The Living Age, November, 1933. No less 
significant in its repercussions upon mod- 

ern civilization than the 





conspicuously successful, 
for they have not. Nor 
because he has contrib- 
uted anything new or un- 
usual to contemporary 
literary thought. But be- 
cause Mr. Ford has in no 
small way been respon- 
sible for bringing to pub- 
lic attention such writers 
as Ernest Hemingway, 
D. H. Lawrence and T. S. 
Eliot through his two lit- 
erary journals, the Eng- 
lish Review and the 
transatlantic review. 

“Tt Was the Nightin- 
gale” is supposed to be 
Mr. Ford’s autobiog- 
raphy. It is, however, 
more a commentary on 
Prominent literary figures 
of the contemporary pe- 
riod. Through its pages 
Pass such a galaxy of 
writers as the late John 
Galsworthy, George 








Moore and Marcel Proust, 
and the still very-much- 
alive Gertrude Stein, 
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industrial revolution of 
the last century is the 
revolution through which 
world agriculture is now 
passing. Acreage-reduc- 
tion plans, such as those 
now being put into effect, 
are of little avail since 
they do not reduce pro- 
duction as “rapidly as 
new technical devices are 
increasing it.” The only 
bright spot in the present 
picture is the possibility 
that alcohol manufac- 
tured from farm products 
may be successfuly uti- 
lized as fuel and thus cre- 
ate a market sufficiently 
large to absorb the pro- 
duction of which the 
farms are capable. If 
such a use for farm prod- 
ucts is not found in the 
near future, the farmers 
cannot hope to find pros- 





“THE CRUSADERS’—AN IMPRESSION OF MUCKRAKING 
Illustration ‘in “Bare Hands and Stone Walls” 


—From Puck 


perous conditions again, 
whatever measures of re- 
lief are tried by the gov- 
ernment. 
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THE LEISURE TIME CLASS IN RACINE, WISCONSIN 








Racine Provides Leisure Time School 


for Jobless High School Graduates 


As long as prosperity keep the wheels of 
business and industry running at full tilt, 
boys and girls who emerge from high 
schools armed with diplomas are able to 
break ranks and step into jobs, or join the 
increasing stream of youth that flows into 
the colleges. When, however, depression 
like that of the last few years jams the 
wheels of business and industry, there are 
few jobs to be had by anyone, much less 
by the youth fresh from high school. Fur- 
thermore, the hope of going to college 
once entertained with enthusiasm by such 
a group fades farther into the distance 
with the growing specter of depleted in- 
comes. 

What shall the high school graduate do? 
He cannot find a job. He cannot go to 
college. Shall he be allowed to drift about 
in his community, taking up whatever oc- 
cupations, or hobbies, or recreation he can 
find, whether they be good, bad or indiffer- 
ent? 

A high school teacher—Miss Harriet A. 
Harvey of Racine, Wisconsin—like many 
other persons, was deeply concerned about 
this problem. But, unlike many other per- 
sons, she decided to try to do something 
about it. She talked with the secretary of 
the Y. W. C. A., and together they talked 
with other civic, educational and religious 
leaders of the city. Something could be 
done, they decided, something which the 
idle high school alumni immediately said 
that they would like to have done. 


There was no money in the community 
for a project such as had come to the 
minds of the planners. But the community 
did have other resources. For example, 
there were: educational, welfare and re- 
ligious institutions with trained leaders; 
possible teachers with time on their hands; 
young people with an eagerness to carry 
on; the public library; and a sincere con- 
cern of family and friends for individual 
young people. 

This is how there came into being the 
first Leisure Time School in the United 
States. The faculty was made up of em- 
ployed professional people who  volun- 
teered their time, and unemployed persons 
who wanted to be teachers. The students 
were high school alumni who had an en- 
forced idleness on their hands. The 
courses were a delightful assortment of 
academic and recreational subjects, enroll- 
ment in the latter being contingent upon 
the former. These courses included: 
gymnasium, social dancing, bridge, dramat- 
ics, art, creative writing, public speaking, 
literature, personality, life problems, li- 
brary orientation, nature study, photogra- 
phy, astronomy, and philosophy. 

Starting its second year, the Leisure 
Time School is now offering some work 
that will receive credit at the University 
of Wisconsin. Last spring the legislature 
appropriated $30,000 in scholarships for 
students who might want to take freshman 
college work for credit. Two large classes 


in English and mathematics are being 
taught by university professors. 

When once again the wheels of industry 
and business are running at a steady pace, 
there will be some young people in Ra- 
cine who can step into jobs that open up, 
with some measure of development to 
show for their period of enforced idleness. 





Over a Million Children 
Affected by School Cuts 





When September, 1933, rolled around, 
it brought with it numerous perplexing 
questions for those persons who were in- 
terested in American education. In the 
first place, this question presented itself: 
How many of our schools will have suffi- 
cient money to open? In the second place, 
this question presented itself: How long 
will the schools that do open be able to re- 
main open? 

Fearing a real disaster to the program of 


American education through lack of funds - 


to carry on the work of the schools, the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education of the National Education As- 
sociation decided to try to get a general 
picture of the situation. In such a short 
time it has been impossible to make a 
complete study of all schools in all sections 
of the country. But from a survey of the 
rural school situation in several representa- 
tive states made by this commission it is 
possible to get an idea of the trend of the 
times as far as education is concerned. 
Inquiries were sent to 3,520 county 
school superintendents or equivalent rural 
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or state school officers. These inquiries 
were in the nature of three questions, 
namely: 1. How many schools in your area 
failed to open in September for lack of 
funds? 2. How many schools in your area 
will be open for only three months? for 
only six months? 3. How many teachers 
in your area are receiving wages less than 
the amount provided in the president’s 
blanket code? 


Here is the story that was-told by re- 
plies to these inquiries from 1,886 coun- 
ties: There were 2,016 rural schools 
which failed to open in September because 
of lack of funds. This means that 110,800 
children who would normally have at- 
tended these schools have been denied edu- 
cational opportunity this year. 


There are 715 schools which will be 
unable to operate more than three months 
at the most, because of lack of sufficient 
funds. This means that 35,750 children 
will not have anything approaching a full 
opportunity in education during this year. 

There are 18,290 schools which will not 
be able to remain open more than six 
months. This means that the educational 
opportunity for 914,500 children will be 
considerably curtailed. 


Taken all together, in the restricted field 
examined, 1,025,300 children will not have 
the educational opportunity during the 
year 1933-34 which would normally be ac- 
corded them. 


Although it was somewhat difficult to 
compare the wages received by teachers 
with those set down as the minimum in 
the president’s blanket code, an approxi- 
mate comparison was possible. Taking 
the sum of $750 as a sum nearly equiva- 
lent to the amount set forth in the code 
for factory, mechanical workers and arti- 
sans, the following was discovered about 
teachers’ salaries: 


209,573 teachers are receiving less than 
$750 a year. 

84,036 teachers are receiving less than 
$450 a year. 


There are approximately 860,000 teach- 
ers, principals and supervisors in the pub- 
lic schools in the United States, of whom 
some 450,000 are in rural areas. This 
means that in this school year approxi- 
mately one half the rural teachers in the 
nation are receiving an annual salary of 
less than $750, and one in every five is 
receiving less than $450. The investiga- 
tors draw the conclusion from their lim- 
ited findings that of the entire public 
school teaching force of the nation, at 
least one in four is receiving annual wages 
below the minimum provided for factory 
hands under the blanket code established 
by the NRA. 





A lady novelist thinks that thirty is a 
nice age for a woman. It is, especially if 
she happens to be forty. 

—Boston TRANSCRIPT 
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National Drive for 
Community Chest 


Newton D. Baker Leads Cam. 
paign to Provide Relief 
During Winter 








The winter will be a hard one, with sev- 
eral million families facing destitution. 
The story is not new this year; in fact, 
it is growing old with something like four 
years’ repetition. But, just as the re- 
sources of the nation are being mobilized 
to speed up economic recovery, just as 
the man power of the nation was mobi- 
lized in time of war, so the wealth of 
America is being mobilized at this time 
to meet human needs. 

The federal government already has em- 
barked on the task of helping to feed and 
clothe those who are unemployed as a re- 
sult of the depression. But this work 
does not begin to touch the ordinary ev- 
eryday job of the various agencies in every 
community which are helping the unfor- 
tunate. The work of this latter group in- 
volves much more than providing food and 
clothing—it includes the providing of med- 
ical care for the sick, homes for the crip- 
pled, the orphans, the aged, means of ac- 
commodation for the homeless and penni- 
less wanderer, vocational instruction for 
the idle, camps for the undernourished, 
institutions for helping unfortunates to 
rehabilitate themselves mentally, physi- 
cally and spiritually. 

Institutions and agencies of this charac- 
ter depend for support largely upon funds 
that are given to 
them by the mem- 
bers of the commu- 
nity—in other words, 
from private funds 
as distinguished from 
public funds which 
come from the gov- 
ernment. Many com- 
munities» raise the 
money for these 
agencies through an 





annual drive for © Martin 
bine, 2 NEWTON D. 
funds. The drive is BAKER 


often called the 
Community Chest drive, and this is the 
time of the year for such drives. 

Although each of these Community 
Chest drives is a local affair, the federal 
government has decided during these last 
three years to assist such campaigns by 
calling attention to them in a national way. 
Thus, we have the 1933 Mobilization for 
Human Needs. 

The person at the head of this 1933 
peace-time mobilization, once had charge 
of the mobilization of the American people 
for war. He is Newton D. Baker, one of 
Cleveland’s “first citizens,” an outstanding 
lawyer, and supporter of many important 
movements. During the war this man was 
President Wilson’s secretary of war. 

Pointing to the increasing need for sup- 
port of the agencies which are trying to 
provide for more than the physical needs 
of a people whose spirit and health are 
broken through the hardships of the last 
few years, Chairman Baker, in a mobiliza- 
tion call published in a recent issue of the 
magazine of the New York Times, says: 


Institutions which work in fair weather, 
but break down in times of stress, find no 
permanent allegiance united in their support. 
In this view our response to this crisis may 
in some degree measure the confidence with 
which we build upon democracy as a perma- 
nent form of social organization. 





G. O. P. RALLIES 


The Republicans have begun to train 
their big guns on the political opposition. 
In the first campaign handbook published 
by the G. O. P. since the advent of the 
Democrats on March 4, the Roosevelt 
administration is charged in no uncertain 
terms with broken campaign pledges, fail- 
ure to maintain a sound money policy, 
failure to reduce government costs by 
twenty-five per cent, and failure to make 
good on public works and agricultural re- 
lief. 
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HOW THE STATES WILL LINE UP AFTER THE KEPEAL OF PROHIBITION 








Prohibition Repeal 
Revives Old Issue 





(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
high license. Under local option a town- 
ship, city, or county could decide, usually 
by means of general elections, whether it 
would grant licenses for the sale of liquor. 
If the people voted to grant licenses, the 
community was “wet”; if they refused to 
grant them, the community was “dry.” 
These elections were held at intervals, so 
that a city might be wet for a year or 
two, and then vote dry for a like period. 


Old Remedies Failed 


This method kept the question of liquor 
control a matter of constant concern in 
politics. Elections were corrupted by he 
desire of liquor dealers to establish their 
businesses, and by the efforts of the tem- 
perance societies to maintain dry laws. The 
high license form of control consisted sim- 
ply of the erection of so high a price for a 
liquor license that very few could afford 
to pay it. The intended result was that 
the liquor business should thereby be dis- 
couraged, 

In practice neither method was as suc- 
cessful as had been hoped. The citizens »f 
a dry town could often buy liquor in a 
neighboring wet community. Liquor deal- 
ers sometimes got around the license pro- 
visions, and even the high fees charged did 
not always reduce the amount of drinking 
done. 

The progress of state prohibition had 
gone so far by 1919 that thirty-three states 
had adopted total prohibition within their 
borders. Shipments of liquor from wet 
states into dry states was made illegal by 
the Webb-Kenyon law, passed by Congress 
In 1913. This act was put through over 
the veto of President Taft. The president 
objected on the ground that it gave to 
states the federal power to regulate inter- 
state commerce. High license, local option, 
and state prohibition all gave rise to the 
illegal liquor traffic through bootleggers. 
Often a dry victory and the cause of tem- 
perance were undermined by the activity 


of dealers who took the risk of evading 
the law. 


National Prohibition 


The thirteen-year experiment of national 
Prohibition caused many new troubles. 
And in many cases it aggravated the old 
ones. To a large extent the liquor traffic 
Continued through illegal sources. Com- 
plete enforcement of the law was not pos- 
sible. The amendment was not supported 
by public opinion, particularly in the cities. 
Many people felt that a general disrespect 
for law and order had grown because the 
Prohibition laws were openly broken. At 
the same time bootlegging was tied up with 
other forms of crime; criminals carried on 
their warfare against the law by using the 
Money they made selling liquor. A popular 





uprising against prohibition resulted. It 
has reached its height during the last year. 

Now that repeal of prohibition is cer- 
tain, the old problem of liquor control 
promises to return. The two major polit- 
ical parties and other agencies which have 
declared themselves in favor of repeal 
have also stated that they are against the 
return of the old-time saloon. They be- 
lieve that most of the evils caused by the 
traffic in liquor arose from the saloon. In 
the barroom of the pre-prohibition era 
very little restraint was placed upon liquor 
sales. Men often bought more liquor and 
spent more money than was good for 
them. If we prevent the return of the 
saloon we may avoid some of the bad 
practices which went with it in former 
days. 

The object of liquor control, then, is to 
preclude a repetition of the sad experi- 
ences of the past, and to make the United 
States a temperate country. According to 
advocates of various controlled sales plans, 
those who care to drink liquor may be al- 
lowed to do so without injuring themselves 
and others. It is an ideal which will be 
difficult to achieve. 

This question is up to the state govern- 
ments. The federal government cannot 
tell any state how it should establish con- 
trol. At present more than half the states 
retain their state prohibition laws. Until 
these are changed, all those states will be 
protected by the Webb-Kenyon law. It 
will be illegal to ship liquor from wet 
states into dry states; and of course manu- 
facture of intoxicants within the dry states 
will not be allowed. It is expected that 
the legislatures of many of these dry states 
will act within the next two years to per- 
mit popular elections, to decide whether 
they shall keep their prohibition laws. 


Control in Wet States 


There remains the matter of control in 
the states which, according to their pres- 
ent status, will be wet when repeal comes. 
It is not easy to learn how many states are 
now ‘‘wet,” because of the varied ways in 
which they have set up prohibition laws 
and repealed them. The best possible esti- 
mate indicates twenty-one such states. In 
ten of them liquor control plans have al- 
ready been passed as laws by their legisla- 
tures. In all the others commissions for 
the study of liquor control have been ap- 
pointed. These commissions will report to 
the legislatures, and laws governing liquor 
selling may be passed before repeal goes 
into effect. 

Because the plans already set up differ 
so widely, it is not possible to describe the 
general trend. All of them aim to forbid 
the old saloon.. Some allow the sale of 
liquor in hotels and restaurants; others do 
not. In some states, the sole liquor dealer 
will be the state itself. State liquor stores 
will be open during certain daytime hours 
in the communities which indicate that 
they want such stores. Local option will 
prevail in several states, along with close 
state supervision. In this way, it is hoped 


that those cities or counties which want 
complete prohibition may have it, even 
though another part of the state is wet. 

One example of a state control plan is 
that which will take effect in Montana 
when repeal occurs. The state of Montana 
will sell all liquor within the borders of 
the state. This will be done through state 
stores in each county seat and some other 
towns; the stores will be open from noon 
to eight p. m. every day except Sundays, 
holidays, and election days. All profits 
and tax revenues will go to the state, with 
the exception of federal taxes. No liquor 
will be sold to any person without a permit 
issued by the state, and it must be con- 
sumed in the residence of the buyer. It 
will be unlawful to drink liquor in any 
public place. 

Several of the state repeal and control 
laws contain specific provisions which pro- 
vide that no legislation for liquor control 
may permit the return of the saloon. So 
far no state which has enacted control 
laws allows saloons. These states have 
been very careful in laying their plans, be- 
cause they wish to derive tax revenues from 
the sale of liquor. They want to restrict 
its use to a moderate and temperate de- 
gree, so that it will be impossible for the 
old abuses to arise and cause a reaction of 
public sentiment against liquor. 


Capable Boards Needed 


Great emphasis is laid in studies of the 
control problem upon the necessity of 
keeping the liquor traffic out of politics. 
To achieve this end, it is especially im- 
portant that men of high caliber be ap- 
pointed to the state control boards, for 
they will bear a great responsibility. The 
commissions already appointed give evi- 
dence of an intention to give these bodies 
a high standing and free them from po- 
litical influences. The Connecticut Liquor 
Control Commission, for example, consists 
of three members appointed by the gov- 
ernor for overlapping six-year ‘periods, not 
more than two members to be of the same 
political party. In New York, the state 
board is composed of five members ap- 
pointed for five-year terms by the gover- 
nor, with the consent of the Senate. A 
provision regarding their political parties 
applies in the same way as in Connecticut. 

Jouett Shouse, president of the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment, 
spoke as follows in an address he made on 
the eve of Virginia’s vote on repeal: 


The most important phase of the whole 
business is that the right kind of men and 
women shall have the authority and be 
charged with the duty and responsibility of 
administering the law. If a high-class control 
board is created in each state, composed of 
outstanding citizens and vested with the 
power to revoke 
licenses without 


ey 


favored repeal. After the states began vot- 
ing on the twenty-first amendment and it 
became apparent that ratification would 
follow, Mr. Rockefeller endowed a group 
of experts to study the question of con- 
trol. The members of his board have 
worked for several months. They have 
studied the history of liquor legislation in 
the United States. They have also ex- 
amined the experience of other countries 
which possess systems of control. The best 
examples are those of the Canadian prov- 
inces, and of Sweden, Russia and Great 
Britain. The Rockefeller board recently 
made public its report, which stated that 
effective control could be maintained, and 
recommended several procedures as prac- 
tical for various states. With public opin- 
ion strong and active behind present con- 
trol plans, it may be possible for the new 
experiments to succeed in making a consid- 
erable degree of temperance effective. 





RUSSIA PASSES SIXTEEN YEAR MARK 


(Concluded from page 2, column 4) 
the opposition they must face is to be 
found in the peasant revolt against the 
collective. The Russian peasant is grasp- 
ing, anxious to acquire all he can for him- 
self. He has been made so by years of 
privation. When he was asked to give up 
too much to the government through col- 
lectives, he refused. Moscow had to give 
in and had to bring back the persuasive 
influence of profit. They have yet, there- 
fore, to overcome that urge to accumulate 
property which has for centuries been 
classified among man’s instinctive traits. 
They have yet to abolish such capitalistic 
earmarks as price, profit and unequal con- 
sumption and distribution of goods. Dis- 
tinction between individuals has not been 
fully wiped out in Russia. 

The communists know all this and are 
confident as ever that they will succeed. 
They do not claim to have established 
communism but believe that they are pre- 
paring Russia for it. They place their 
hope in the younger generation and are 
convinced that the old characteristic traits 
which are barriers at present will be sur- 
mounted in the future. They point to the 
vast gains which they have made in a 
short space of time, and argue that theirs 
is a social, political and economic revolu- 
tion and that it will take time for its full 
accomplishment. 

There is one thing, however, which the 
Soviets no longer believe. They realize 
now that the world revolution to which 
they were once committed is not going to 
take place soon. They have, therefore, 
ceased to agitate for this event and are 
concentrating their attention on their own 
country. 





court action, no 
matter what the 
plan of retail dis- 
tribution, more can 
be done to prevent 
abuse than through 
the writing of any 
laws that the wit 
of man can devise. 


The most hope- 
ful factor in the 
prospect of repeal 
is the fact that 
many of the lead- 
ers who have 
worked _ energeti- 
cally to end na- 
tional prohibition 
are genuinely anx- 
ious to promote 
temperance. One 
notable example is 
John D. Rockefel- 
lef, Jf, Mr. 
Rockefeller sup- 
ported the eight- 
eenth amendment 
for years, believ- 


ing it could be 
made _ effective. 
Then a few 
months ago he 


changed his mind, 
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and created a sen- 
sation by an- 
nouncing that he 


LOOK OUT WE DON’T DEFEAT OUR OWN PURPOSE 


—Darling in N. Y. H®RALD-TRIBUNE 
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Week by Week with the N. R. A. 


QL ONS 


OR several weeks this page has been 

devoted to the weekly developments of 
the NRA. Attention and interest of the 
country has been concentrated on the in- 
dustrial recovery administration. The NRA 
is only one section of the recovery pro- 
gram, as President Roosevelt explained in 
his radio talk of October 22. The public 
works administration, the agricultural ad- 
justment administration, and the various 
corporations set up to finance loans on 
homes and farms—all these are “pillars” in 
the recovery structure, similar to NRA. 
They have moved forward along with it. 
Industrial recovery has been so important, 
however, that it has received the lion’s 
share of publicity. The NRA program has 
reached the point where it is being criti- 
cally examined on all sides. There is a 
general stock-taking. If we join now in 
this examination, we shall be able to un- 
derstand what progress has been made and 
what remains to be done. Then we may 
go on to consider other sections of the 
recovery program as they relate to the 
NRA. 


History of the NRA 


The National Industrial Recovery Act 
was passed by both houses of Congress 
early in June and signed by the president 
on June 16. The law was designed as an 
emergency measure, because of the chaotic 
condition of industry during the last few 
years. Business had become completely 
disorganized. Millions of men and women 
were out of work. Prices had fallen lower 
and lower. Destructive competition had 
arisen in almost every industry. The pur- 
chasing power of the people had decreased. 
In order to sell more goods, business men 
cut their costs in every way so they could 
offer lower prices. Wages were cut to the 
limit. Sweatshops multiplied in many in- 
dustries, in which men and women worked 
long hours for less than a living wage. 

The law provided for a mechanism 
whereby industry could set up codes of 
fair competition. One business man alone, 
or even a whole group of business men, 
could not accomplish the remedies indi- 
vidually. The codes were drawn to end 
the abuses in industry by united action. 

In July, the president’s reémployment 
agreement, with the blanket code and the 
emblem of the blue eagle, was put into 
operation. This agreement was signed by 
business men who promised to pay mini- 
mum wages, not less than fourteen or 
fifteen dollars. They also agreed to estab- 
lish maximum working hours for their em- 
ployees, not more than forty hours. This 
procedure was followed to speed the pro- 
gram, without waiting for separate code 
hearings in each industry. The blanket 
code served as a model; most of the in- 
dividual codes signed since then have con- 
tained the same kind of provisions for 
hours and wages. 

The first step in the development of the 
code for a particular industry is the re- 
quest by the NRA for the help of that in- 
dustry. Usually there is a trade associa- 


Studies of the Government in Action 


tion whose members make up the major 
portion of the industry. Its leaders rep- 
resent the business men. and present a 
code at the code hearing. Labor and con- 
sumers are likewise represented. Under 
the guidance of a deputy administrator all 
problems brought up by the different fac- 
tions are threshed out. When disputes 
cannot be settled by agreement between 
employers, laborers and consumers, the ad- 


had to overcome conflicting and often self- 
ish demands by both employers and em- 
ployees. 

More than seventy codes have been 
signed by the president. They include al- 
most all our basic industries. About 200 
codes remain to be executed, and NRA 
workers hope to set them all in motion be- 
fore January 1. The daily work of code 
hearings, revisions, labor settlements and 





























RECOVERY—A TEN-POINT PROGRAM 


Besides the N.R.A. the following government units have been established to deal with 


the problems of recovery: T.V.A.—Tennessee Valley Authority ; 
P.W.A.—Publiec Works 
Coérdinator of 
R.F.C.—Reconstruction Finance Corporation ; 


justment Administration; 
servation Corps; F.C.O.T.—Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration ; 
Federal Farm Credit Administration ; 


A.A.A.—Agricultural Ad- 
Administration; C.C.C.—Civilian Con- 
Transportation; F.E.R.A.—Federal 
F.F.C.A.— 


H.O.L.C.—Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 








ministrator settles them with a decision. 
The final agreement is subject to the ap- 
proval of General Johnson and the presi- 
dent. 
Changing Code Provisions 

After it is signed, a code may be modi- 
fied if it is unsatisfactory. Any necessary 
change may be made by another hearing, 
or upon the approval of the president. En- 
forcement of the codes is maintained 
through local compliance boards, whose 
job it is to settle local disputes. If the 
local board cannot secure a settlement, the 
matter comes before the national director 
of compliance. Those who break the codz 
are liable to loss of the blue eagle, or to a 
$500 fine and prison sentence. Any wide- 
spread labor trouble under the codes is 
usually referred to the newly formed re- 
gional labor boards, or to the National 
Labor Board headed by Senator Wagner. 


The paragraphs above outline simply the 
way in which the NRA has worked during 
the last four short, eventful months. They 
do not begin to tell the innumerable diffi- 
culties which have been met. The code 
administrators have worked untiringly to 
place industry on a fair basis. They have 


board meetings goes on in spite of criti- 
cism now being directed at the NRA. 
Charges against the NRA state that it 
has not raised purchasing power enough, 
that it has gone ahead too fast, and that it 


_has promised more than it has been able 


to fulfill. Many observers feel that it has 
not succeeded as a temporary recovery 
measure to revive business in a few 
months. They think its greatest value will 
be felt over a longer period. It has pro- 
vided a structure of control by which busi- 
ness may be governed in the future. This 
control, it is hoped, will prevent the shock 
of booms and collapses in business ac- 
tivity. 
Criticism of NRA 

Critics of the NRA point to the lag in 
industrial activity during September and 
October, after the rise which reached its 
height in the middle of July. Perhaps this 
does indicate that the program moved too 
fast. Certainly too much was expected of 
it in the way of temporary recovery. How- 
ever, something had to be done to aid busi- 
ness, and productive activity is still much 
better than it was in late 1932 and early 
this year. 














| Something to 








ment. 


the repeal of the eighteenth amendment? 
think it should adopt? 


be adopted in the United States? 


plan failed? 








6. What conditions led to the enactment of the NRA program? 
complished under this program? What are some of the problems which it faces? 


PTTTOTI LL LET 


1. The liquor question, which has been a major problem of American life since the 
enactment of the eighteenth amendment, will soon be settled by the repeal of that amend- 


Criticize that statement. Wherein is it either false or incomplete? 
2. What provision, if any, has your state made for the control of the liquor traffic after 


What plan of control or prohibition do you 


3. Communism appears to have improved the condition of the Russian people. 
Is that statement true? If it is true, does it follow necessarily that communism should 


4. What has been accomplished under the Soviet Five Year Plan? Wherein has the 


5. Size up the present business situation in the United States. Do you look for busi- 
ness improvement during the next few months? 


Give definite reasons for your opinion. 
What has been ac- 








Think About 





MEMBER 


WE DO OUR PART 











In the matter of purchasing power, the 
NRA has boosted the wages of the lowest 
paid workers. Their buying ability has in- 
creased. Workers who were already paid 
higher wages than the minimum prescribed 
by the codes may not have benefited 
Their wages have not been raised, while 
the prices they must pay for goods have 
increased. Whether the total purchasing 
power of the country has been raised by 
the NRA is not yet certain. The figures 
for production and sales during the third 
quarter of the year show an improvement 
which convinces the president that the 
NRA is succeeding. 

A few plans have been suggested by 
those who criticize the movement. Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Electric 
Company, who recently resigned from the 
NRA Industrial Advisory Board, an- 
nounced his idea of a suitable plan. His 
statement indicates the direction in which 
some of the critics may want to proceed. 
Mr. Swope proposed a super-chamber of 
commerce, involving all American _busi- 
ness, which would take over the code ma- 
chinery to govern business without gov- 
ernmental interference. This plan opposes 
any real government control and makes no 
effective provision for the interests of 
labor and consumers. It has not been 
favorably received by the president or 
General Johnson, or by representatives of 
organized labor and the consumers. That 
is, they do not believe we are ready for 
such self-control by industry, though we 
may be able to achieve it a few years later. 
Even business itself is divided on the sub- 
ject. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers does not like the Swope scheme. 
Because of this lack of enthusiasm for and 
opposition to the proposal, Mr. Swope’s 
ideas will not be put into effect at present. 


Experiment to Go Ahead 


Probably the charges against NRA will 
continue. That is to be expected. Some 
revisions of the NRA are being made and 
will be made later. There can be no denial 
that the aims of the recovery act are 
worthy and that it has made good many 
of its promises. It has served to bolster 
public confidence during a critical time. 
3,600,000 men and women have gone 
back to work since March, largely as a 
result of the NRA. It has eliminated child 
labor and the sweatshops where workers 
were badly underpaid. The codes have 
brought about some measure of unity for 
industry. 

Many small proprietors appear to have 
suffered because of the code provisions. 
Probably this condition will be remedied 
by changes in the codes. One such step 
was taken by the president, when he ex- 
empted little independent merchants in 
small towns from the retail code. 

For the present, at least, the NRA will 
proceed largely along the same lines. It 
is an experiment. It was frankly set up as 
a trial effort to aid recovery. No one is 
qualified at the present time to call it a 
final success or a failure. 








7. The NRA has failed and should be given up. How would you answer that asser- 


tion? 


8. What item of news, mentioned on page three, do you consider most important ? 


9. What, if anything, is your community doing to turn the leisure time of its citizens 
to good use? What might be done? Does the Racine experiment point to the answer? 


10. How has the depression affected the schools of your community ? 
preserve efficient schools in spite of the hard times? 


TIMELY TOPICS: 
230-232. Russia’s Mental Revolution. 
Liquor Control. 
New Deal. 
Man (Robert M. Hutchins). 


PRONUNCIATIONS: 





(a) Good News from Russia. 
Nation, September 13, 1933, pp. 288-290. (c) 
Nation, September 6, 1933, pp. 255-256. 
Review of Reviews, November, 1933, pp. 24-27. 
Forum, November, 1933, pp. 308-315. 


Stalin (shtah’leen); Maxim Litvinoff (max’eem lit-vee’noff; 
Nikolai Lenin (nik’o-li—last i as in time, len-een’); Benvenuto Cellini (ben-ve-noo’to 
chel-ee’nee) ; Marcel Proust (mar-sel’ proost). 


Is it possible to 


New Republic, October 11, 1933, pp. 


(d) The World Looks at the 
(e) Rapidly Aging Young 




















